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and declare his wonderful works to the children of|bled before the Lord, strip yourselves of all your 


men: therefore my desire is, that none may frus- 
trate the Lord in his gracious intention; but that 
his glorious work may be carried on, both in par- 
ticular, and in the general, to his praise and the 
churches comfort. That it may be so, I desire 
you to take the following exhortation. 

First, As you grow up to years of understand- 
ing, so as to know good from evil, be sure you 
choose the good, and refuse the evil: and if at any 
time you should transgress your parents, masters 
or mistresses’ commands, be sure you cover it not 
with a quibble, or a lie; for although you ought 


vain attire; repent that ever you gave way to the 
reins of your vain minds, to be drawn out after 
the glory of this world. , 

There is also another dangerous snare, which 
the enemy seeks to catch young people in, that is, 
the fellowship and friendship of those, who do not 
profess with us; by which some of our youth, im 
giving way to frequent walking and conversation 
with them, have been captivated into unequal 
marriages. 

Now dear Friends, be warned, take the apostle’s 
advice, be not unequally yoked, a believer with an 


not by any means to disobey your parents, yet if|unbeliever. 2 Cor. vi. 14. Such doings, though 


any, for want of due care, at any time, should ; it 
may be the fault committed may be no great sin 


they may be sweet in the taste, yet we have seen 
it bitter in the going down, viz.: That those who 


in the sight of God ; but if covered with a wilful|for want of watchfulness, have been prevailed upon 
lie, @ grievous sin is committed, for which you|to an unequal yoking, afterwards coming to a sight 
must know sorrow, if favour with God you come/of their youthful folly, and having children, how 
to witness. bitter hath it been to such parents, when they 

Therefore, dear hearts, fear God in doing and|could not have them brought up in that faith where 


Isee clearly, and am constrained to leave it be-|Speaking truth in all things; for if once way be|they believe salvation is most surely to be obtained : 
hind me, that the Lord requires a godly care in|given to lying, and an habit of it got into, such lose|the strife that hath thereupon followed, hath many 
families to be observed amongst his people; and [|the favour of God, and forfeit their credit with|times caused great distraction between husband 


have seen it to be the only expedient for a right | men. 


reformation, and regulation in the churches: for 


and wife, betwixt whom nothing should be but love. 


The next evil I have to warn the youth of is, to} And that all young people may be preserved, 


let me tell the backslider, with the covetous earthly | beware of an high proud mind, from whence de-|out of this and all other evils, shun bad company 


minded, and those who are lovers of pleasure 
more than God, it is high time for such to repent, 
and do their first works, taking blame to them- 
selves for their unfaithfulness, and the evil exam- 
ple they have been unto their families; either in 
trampling upon the testimonies of our faithful suf- 
fering elders, by paying of tythe connivingly or 


willingly: or any other evil that the testimony of holdeth the proud afar off:” and that man or wo- 


truth is against; and for the future, redeem the 
time, by doubling their diligence, lest they should 
have cause to repent when it is too late, and then 
horror will be their portion in a dying hour. 

And this farther I have to leave to the unfaith- 
ful, for the clearing of my conscience in the sight 
of God; that if his love will not prevail, neither 
immediately, nor instrumentally, the Lord will be 
clear when he judgeth, as he was in the destruction 
of the old world, together with the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah ; it having been the way of the Lord, 


sires after the glory of this world do proceed, which |as infectious both to soul and body, and let your 
bring in a train of unnecessary cares and troubles; |spare hours be spent in religious company, orre~ 
so that it may easily be seen, the proud man and|tirement, reading or meditating on heavenly sub- 
woman never want misery, because they seldom jects; of which you are blessed with variety. So 
have a settled quiet content; and the chief reason|shall you come up in favour with God, and all re- 
is, they go far from God, the alone author of true|ligious people, which that you may, is the sincere 
content: for, as saith the scripture, “ the Lord be-| desire of my soul. 

And now a few words to those young men and 
man, who grows big with conceit of themselves,|women, who like brave, noble Joseph, from your 


can scarcely satisfy their eyes with seeing, nor their 
appetites with craving. Hence it follows, What 
shall I eat? what shall I drink? wherewithal shall 
I deck and adorn myself? Nay, saith the inces- 
sant seeker after the fashions of this world, Which 
is the newest fashion, cut or dress? All this is 
but vanity and vexation of spirit. I take these to 
be like those the prophet spoke of, when he speaks 
complaining of Israel, saying, “ Israel is an empty 
vine; he bringeth forth fruit unto himself.” Oh 


to let those who are afar off hear what he hath|you children of believers! that you may not be 


done, in order that they may be warned, that hear- 
ing and fearing, they may be saved whilst mercy 
8 offered. 

_And that this may be the choice of all, is the 
aincere desire of one, who is made willing to spend 
and be spent for the peace and prosperity of the 
church ; and that all, who profess to be members 
thereof, may be so taught of the Lord, that they 
may come to be established in righteousness; and, 
by holding out to the end, may receive an immor- 
tal crown of glory, which will never fade away. 

._ Oh! children of believing parents, in whom is 
imnocency, and upon whom the spots of this world 
have not yet prevailed : my love in Christ is great 
to you; believing assuredly, that the call of the 


of this number, neither seek to come up in imita- 
tion of those who follow the foolish fashions of this 
world, lest you grieve God and your parents, 
whose love and zeal for the Truth cannot admit 
of any such sinful liberty: therefore I beseech you, 
let your conversation be without coveting those 


childhood have feared God, and obeyed your pa- 
rents, resisting temptations, both inwardly and 
outwardly: to you is God’s love large; upon your 
heads is the blessing of Joseph. Oh! you blossom- 
ing boughs, whose ripe fruits will be holiness unto 
the Lord ; you who have been afflicted to see your 
brethren and sisters miss their way in the afore- 
mentioned evils, praying for their return; and 
when any of them do return, meet them with joy. 
It is you whose branches shall spread over 
the wall of all opposition, and, in the power of 
the Lord, shall be enabled to tread upon scor- 
pions, and overcome evil spirits; for the Lord is 
calling to the sons and daughters of Sion, to arise 
and work; yea, thresh the world of wickedness, 
and he will make their horns iron, and their hoofs 
as brass; they will go forth in his name, as silver 


things; and do not seek to prove the patience of|trumpets to the nations, which yet lie in idolatrous 
your tender parents, by your murmuring and rea-|darkness; and their wisdom shall confound the 
soning, by bringing examples on this wise, such|wisdom of the carnally wise men of this world, and 
Friends’ children have their clothes made after|bring to nought the understanding of the prudent ; 
this fashion or the other; urging your parents by/for it is the Lord’s will, the earth should be filled 
your reasoning, for that which hath no reason in| with his living knowledge: Therefore you faithful 
it, to wit, pride, giving them no rest until you/sons and daughters, keep in humility, out of all 
have obtained your ends. Oh! let such fear in|self-conceit, and the Lord will be with you, as he 
time, for such things border near upon wilful diso-| was with your faithful Elders; and you shall be a 


rd is unto you, that you may be of his heritage|bedience; and it is to be feared, the next step|royal diadem in the hand of our God; to whose 
and sanctuary, in order to place his name in the|those take, will be into the wide world of wicked-| powerful protection I leave yous sincerely suppli- 


midst of you: for you hath he chosen, above all|ness. Therefore I entreat young people, who have|cating the Lord, that the pr 
the families of the earth, to show forth his praise, | been guilty of the above-mentioned evils, be hum-|home, and the faithful may be preserved to the 


igal may be brought 
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end of time, that in the end we may all rest in 
those glorious mansions, where the wicked cannot 
trouble ; but our weary souls shall be at rest, prais- 
ing the Lord God and the Lamb, world without 
end. Amen. 

So, in an earnest of this future bliss, I rest at this 
time, in my small measure, your faithful friend 
and well-wishing sister, 

ELIZABETH JACOB. 

Worcester, the 5th of the 9th month, 1712. 


Selected. 
Education. 

The first thing to be considered with respect to 
education, is the object of it. This appears to me 
to have been generally misunderstood. Educa- 
tion, in its largest sense, is a thing of great scope 
and extent. It includes the whole process by which 
a human being is formed to be what he is, in habits, 


principles, and cultivation of every kind. But of 


this, a very small part is in the power even of the 
parent himself; a smaller still can be directed by 
purchased tuition of any kind. You engage for 
your child masters and tutors at large salaries ; 
and you do well, for they are competent to instruct 
him ; they will give him the means, at least, of ac- 
quiring science and accomplishments ; but in the 
business of education, properly so called, they can 
do little for you. Do you ask then what will edu- 
cate your sou? Your example will cducate him, 
your conversation with your friends, the business 
he sees you transact, the likings and dislikings you 
express; these will educate him; the society you 
live in will educate him, your domestics will edu- 
cate him; above all, your rank and situation in 
life, your house, your table, your pleasure-grounds, 
your hounds, and your stables will educate him. 
lt is not in your power to withdraw him from the 
continual influence of these things, except you were 
to withdraw yourself from them also. You speak 
of beginning the education of your son. The mo- 
ment he was able to form an idea, his education 
was already begun ; the education of circumstances 
—insensible education—which, like insensible per- 
spiration, is of more constant and powerful effect, 
and of infinitely more consequence to the habit 
than that which is more direct and apparent. This 
education goes on at every instant of time; it goes 
on like time; you can neither stop it, nor change 
its course. What these have a tendency to make 
your child that he will be. Maxims and docu- 
ments are good precisely till they are tried, and 
no longer; they will teach him to talk, and no- 
thing more. The circumstances in which your son 
is placed will be even more prevalent than your 
example, and you have no right to expect him to 
become what you yourself are but by the same 
means. You, that have toiled during youth, to set 
your son upon higher ground, and to enable him 
to begin where you left off, do not expect that son 
to be what you were—diligent, modest, active, 
simple in his tastes, fertile in resources, You have 
put him under quite a different master. Poverty 
educated you; wealth will educate him. You can- 
not suppose the result will be the same. You must 
not even expect that he will be what you now are; 
for, though relaxed perhaps from the severity of 
your frugal habits, you still derive advantage from 
having formed them; and in your heart, you like 
plain dinners, and early hours, and old friends, 
whenever your fortune will permit you to enjoy 
them. But it will not be so with your son; his 
tastes will be formed by your present situation, 
and in no degree by your formerone. But I take 
great care, you will say, to counteract these ten- 
dencies, and to bring him up in hardy and simple 


that he shall acquire no other. Yes, you make 
him hardy; that is to say, you take a country- 
house in a good air, and make him run well clothed 
and carefully attended, for, it may be, an hour in 
a clear, frosty winter’s day upon your gravelled 
terrace; or perhaps you take the puny, shivering 
infant from his warm bed, and dip him in an icy- 
cold bath, and you think you have done great mat- 
ters, And so you have, you have done all you 
can. But you were suffered to run abroad half 
the day on a bleak heath in weather fit and unfit, 
wading barefoot through dirty ponds, sometimes 
losing your way benighted, scrambling over hedges, 
climbing trees, in perils every hour both of life and 
limb. Your life was of very little consequence to 
any one; even your parents, encumbered with a 
numerous family, had little time to indulge the soft- 
nesses of affection, or the solicitude of anxiety, and 
to every one else it was of no consequence at all. 
It is not possible for you, it would not even be 
right for you in your present situation to pay no 
more attention to your child than was paid to you. 
In these mimic experiments of education, there is 
always something which distinguishes them from 
reality ; some weak part left unfortified, for the ar- 
rows of misfortune to find their way into. 

You are sensible of the advantages of simplicity 
of diet, and you make a point of restricting that of 
your child to the plainest food, for you are resolved 
that he shall not be nice. But this plain food is 
of the choicest quality, prepared by your own cook ; 
his fruit is ripeued from your walls; his cloth, his 
glasses, all the accompaniments of the table, are 
such as are only met with in familics of opulence ; 
the very servants who attend him, are neat, well- 
dressed, and have a certain air of fashion. You 
may call this simplicity; but I say he will be nice 


—tor it is a kind of simplicity which only wealth 
can attain to, and which will subject him to be 


disgusted at all common tables. Besides, he will 
from time to time partake of those delicacies which 
your table abounds with; you yourself will give 
him of them occasionally ; you would be unkind if 
you did not; your servants, if good-natured, will 
do the same. Do you think you can keep the full 
stream of luxury running by his lips, and he not 
taste of it? Vain imagination ! 

I would not be understood to inveigh against 
wealth, or against the enjoyments of it; they are 
real enjoyments, and allied to many elegancies in 
manners and in taste; I only wish to prevent un- 
profitable pains and inconsistent expectations. 

You are sensible of the benefit of early rising ; 
and you may, if you please, make it a point that 
your daughter shall retire with her governess, and 
your son with his tutor, at the hour when you are 
preparing to see company. But their sleep, in the 
first place, will not be so sweet and undisturbed 
amidst the rattle of carriages, and the glare of 
tapers glancing through the rooms, as that of the 
village child in his quiet cottage, protected by 
silence and darkness; and moreover, you may de- 
pend upon it, that as the coercive power of educa- 
tion is laid aside, they will, in a few months, slide 
into the habitudes of the rest of the family, whose 
hours are determined by their company and situ- 
ation in life. You have, however, done good, as 
far as it goes; it is something gained to defer per- 
nicious habits, if we cannot prevent them. 

There is nothing which has so little share in 
education as direct precept. To be convinced of 
this, we need only reflect that there is no one poin 
we labour more to establish with children, than 
that of their speaking truth; and there is not any 
in which we succeed worse. And why? Because 
children readily see we have an interest in it. 


government. “ Tell me, my dear child, when you 
have broken anything, and I will not be angry 
with you.” “Thank you for nothing,” says the 
child ; “if I prevent you from finding it out, I am 
sure you will not be angry,” and nine times out 
of ten he can prevent it. He knows that, in the 
common intercourses of life, you tell a thousand 
falsehoods. But these are necessary lics on im- 
portant occasions. 

Your child is the best judge how much occasion 
he has to tell a lie; he may have as great occa. 
sion for it, as you have to conceal a bad piece of 
news from a sick friend, or to hide your vexation 
from an unwelcome visitor. That authority which 
extends its cldims over every action, and even 
every thought, which insists upon an answer to 
every interrogation, however indiscreet or oppres- 
sive to the feelings, will in young or old produce 
falsehood ; or, if in some few instances the deeply 
imbibed fear of future and unknown punishment 
should restrain from direct falsehood, it will pro- 
duce a habit of dissimulation, which is still worse, 
The child, the slave, or the subject, who, on pro- 
per occasions, may not say, “I do not choose to 
tell,” will certainly, by the circumstances in which 
you place him, be driven to have recourse to de- 
ceit, even should he not be countenanced by your 
example. 

I do not mean to assert that sentiments incul- 
cated in education have no influence; they have 
much, though not the most; but it is the sentiments 
we let drop occasionally, the conversation they 
overhear when playing unnoticed in a corner of 
the room, which has an effect upon children; and 
not what is addressed directly to them in the tone 
of exhortation. If you would know precisely the 
effect these set discourses have upon your child, 
be pleased to reflect upon that which a discourse 
from the pulpit, which you have reason to think 
merely professional, has upon you. Children have 
almost an intuitive discerament between the max- 
ims you bring forward for their use, and those 
by which you direct your own conduct. Be as 
cunning as you will, they are always more conning 
than you. Every child knows whom his father an 
mother love and see with pleasure, and whom they 
dislike; for whom they think themselves obliged 
to set out their best plate and china; whom they 
think it an honour to visit, and upon whom they 
confer honour by admitting them to their company. 
“Respect nothing so much as virtue,” says Ku- 
gene to his son; “ virtue and talents are the only 
grounds of distinction.” The child presently has 
occasion to inquire why his father pulls off his hat 
to some people and not to others; he is told that 
outward respect must be proportioned to different 
stations in life. This is a little difficult of compre- 
hension ; however, by dint of explanation, he gets 
over it tolerably well. But he sees his father's 
house in the bustle and hurry of preparation; 
common business laid aside, every body in move- 
ment, an unusual anxiety to please and to shine. 
Nobody is at leisure to receive his caresses, or at- 
tend to his questions ; his lessons are interrupted ; 
his hours deranged. At length a guest arrives; 
it is my Lord , whom he has heard you speak 
of tweuty times as one of the most worthless charac- 
ters upon earth. Your child, Eugene, has re- 
ceived a lesson of education, Resume, if you will, 
your systems of morality on the morrow; you will 
in vain attempt to eradicate it. ‘‘ You expect com- 
pany, mamma; must I be dressed pn “No, 
it is only good, Mrs. Such a one.” Your child 
has received a lesson of education, one which he 
well understands, and will long remember. You 
have sent your child to a public school; but to 


manners; I know their value, and am resolyed|Their speaking truth is used by us as an engine of|secure his morals against the vice which you too 
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justly apprehend abounds there, you have given 
tim a private tutor, a man of strict morals and re- 
jigion. He may help him to prepare his tasks; 
but do you imagine it will be in his power to form 
his mind? His school-fellows, the allowance you 

ive him, the manners of the age, and of the place, 
will do that; and not the lectures he is obliged to 
hear. If these are different from what you your- 
self experienced, you must not be surprised to see 
him gradually recede from the principles, civil and 
religious, which you hold, and break off from your 
connections, and adopt manners different from your 
own. This is remarkably exemplified amongst those 
of the dissenters, who have risen to wealth and 
consequence. I believe it would be difficult to find 
an instance of families, who, for three generations, 
have kept their carriage and continued dissenters. 

(To be concluded.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
A Word to Zion. 


The Lord's hand is not shortened that he can- 
not save, neither is his ear grown heavy that hé 
cannot hear, but his power is the same that it ever 
has been, and his mercy also is as great towards 
his humble dependent children and servants, as in 
any day or age of the world. Why then should 
any of the tribulated ones say, or why should Zion 
say, “The Lord hath forsaken me, my God hath 
His all-penetrating eye sees the 
condition of the workmanship of his holy hand at 
one view, and He can at his pleasure speak the 
all-effective word, however storm-beaten our poor 
barks may be, “ Peace, be still.” How instruc- 
tive is the circumstance recorded in Holy Writ, 
when there arose a great tempest on the sea, inso- 
much that the ship was covered with the waves, and 
Christ was asleep; and his disciples came to him, 
and awoke him, saying, “ Master, carest thou not 
that we perish?” Ah yes! the mental languaye of 
many a poor storm-beaten disciple of the present 
day, in the great tempest which has for some time 
‘been beating upon the vessel, is, Lord, save us, we 
perish. It may be that the confidence of these is 
at times so much shaken, that they merit the pa- 
thetic rebuke, “ Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith?” but let them remember that though their 
Lord and Master may linger, as if He were asleep 
inthe hinder part of the ship, as if unmindful of 
their perilous condition, yet in his glorified estate, 
he sleepeth not by day nor slumbereth by night, 
and he will in his own time, say to the contending 
elements, “ Peace, be still.” 

Let all Zion’s children take a little comfort in 
believing that they are always under the immedi- 
ate notice of their Lord and Master, who is touched 
with a feeling of their infirmities, who was tempted 
in all points as we are, yet without sin, that he 
might be a faithful high Priest, in bringing many 
sons unto glory. As we are individually striving 
to be kept humble, watchful, and faithful to his 
light and grace in our hearts, whatever overturn- 
ings may be permitted to come upon us, we shall 
be favoured with a safe abiding place, where no 
evil can befall us, nor plague come nigh our dwell- 
ings. Our confidence being in Him, who is both 
wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working to 
bring about his own divine purposes, we shall not 

over-much troubled, either at the shattered and 


on every part of the Lord’s footstool, might come 
to witness more thoroughly the resurrection power 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, which alone can raise 
them into newness of life, that in this day of great 
trial and treading down, of war and bloodshed, 
and the increase of sin and wickedness attendant 
thereon, a band of living witnesses may still be 
preserved, “The sons of God without rebuke, in 
the midst of a crooked and perverse nation ;”” such 
as are settled and grounded in the living eternal 
Truth, as held and maintained by our worthy fore- 
fathers. Then should we be as lights in the world, 
and others seeing our good works, our self-denying 
life and conversation, would glorify our heavenly 
Father in the day of visitation. 

There is an imperious necessity for these to keep 
their ranks in righteousness, both on account of 
their own preservation and safety, the prosperity 
of the church, and the advancement of the king- 
dom of our dear Redeemer; not giving heed to the 
reasonings of those who are unwilling to submit 
to the cross of Christ, endeavouring to invalidate 
the doctrines and testimonies of the gospel, which 
have ever been dear to every faithful Friend, and 
which it is our duty to uphold in their primitive 
purity. These principles and practices have long 
stood the test of investigation, and they must, in 
the ordering of divine Providence, finally prevail ; 
as the benign influence of the gospel of Christ 
comes to be witnessed, more and more, throughout 
the nations of the earth. We may almost conclude 
at times, that the efforts made by some, to depre- 
ciate and get rid of our distinguishing testimonies 
are so great, that, in a short time, there will be 


tell the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bul- 
warks, consider her palaces, that ye may tell it to 
the generation following: For this God is our God 
for ever and ever; he will be our guide even unto 
death.” J. E. 
Barnesville, Ohio, First mo., 1862. 
For “The Friend.” 
The Alpaca in Australia. 


The use of Alpaca wool in European manufac- 
tures, is of quite recent date. A quantity was 
imported into Liverpool about the year 1834, which 
found no purchaser till it attracted the notice of 
Titus Salt, a poor but ingenious spinner. He took 
some home for trial, and being satisfied with the 
result, purchased the lot and worked it up into a 
new. fabric, which was much liked by the trade. 
The demand produced a supply; a trade in Al- 
paca wool grew up, and Titus Salt became one of 
the richest manufacturers in England. In 1834 
the import into Liverpool was 5700 pounds, and it 
now reaches nearly to three million pounds. The 
Peruvian Government, jealous of so wealth-pro- 
ducing an animal being possessed by other coun- 
tries, in #848 issued a decree prohibiting their 
exportation, and imposing a penalty of forfeiture 
of the flock and of ten years’ labour in chains in 
the Chincha islands, on the owner and driver of 
any flock of these animals found within a certain 
distance of the coast. After overcoming innu- 
merable difficultics, and encountering great hard- 
ships during a period of nearly seven years, Charles 
Ledger succeeded in the Eleventh month, 1858, 


in many places, but little left but the name of|in landing at Sydney 276 Llamas and Alpacas, 


Friends; but let the true mourners in Zion take 
comfort in believing, that our holy Head, who 
gathered us to be a people, and laid upon us the 
obligation to bear these testimonies before the 
world, showing thereby the efficacy of pure religion 
upon our hearts, has been in an eminent manner 
round about his faithful servants, blessed the pro- 
vision of Zion, and satisfied her poor with bread ; 
and He will continue to keep all those, who in 
honesty and godly sincerity, walk by the same rule 
and mind the same thing. 

The truly devoted children of Zion, have, amidst 
all their trials and discouragements, much to stimu- 
late them to stand with their loins girded and their 
lights burning ; for there is a goodly number with- 
out our pale, whose souls are seeking the living 
substance ; having wearied themselves secking for 
it in the way of lifeless performances, and who 
have their attention more turned within, where 
alone the treasure is to be found. Were we thus 
preserved, practically protesting against all that is 
wrong, showing in life and conversation that we 
are the self-denying followers of a crucified and 
risen Lord, a powerful invitation, in our example, 
would be held forth, “‘ Look upon Zion the city of 
our solemnities, thine eyes shal] see Jerusalem a 
quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall not be ta- 
ken down; not one of the stakes thereof shall ever 
be removed, neither shall any of the cords thereof 
be broken, but there the glorious Lord will be unto 
us as a place of broad rivers and streams, wherein 
shall go no galley with oars, neither shall gallant 
ship pass thereby. For the Lord is our judge, the 
Lord is our lawgiver, the Lord is our King, he will 


peeled condition of Church or State ; even though|save us.” Thus we would be in our measure ful- 
the great Ruler of Heaven and earth may speak| filling the divine will, in gathering others to Christ, 
terrible things in righteousness, because of the sins|according to his declaration, “other sheep have 
and transgressions of the people; but our great|I, which are not of this fold, them also I must 
aim and labour will be, to be living protests against] bring, that there may be one fold and one Shep- 
all evil ; “The sons of God without rebuke, in the|/herd.” May all the faithful testimony bearers be 
midst of a crooked and perverse nation.” afresh animated to observe the Scripture exhorta- 

For this my spirit travails, that Zion’s children| tion, “Walk about Zion and go round about her; 


out of vearly 1500 he bad at various times taken 
into his flock. It is impossible too highly to esti- 
mate the importance of this to the future of Aus- 
tralia. All, or nearly all the introduced animals 
have flourished there. In 1788 Australia had no 
sheep, and but one bull, three cows, one horse, 
three mares and three colts. In 1859 New South 
Wales alone had upwards of 200,000 horses— 
of two million of cattle, and seven and a half mil- 
lion sheep, while the wool imported into England 
from all the Australian colonies in 1860, amounted 
to nearly sixty million pounds. The owner of the 
Alpacas introduced in 1858, thinks that in 50 
years the Alpaca flock of Australia will reach five 
and a half million animals, which at a low average 
of seven pounds, will yield nearly forty million 
pounds of Alpaca wool, worth at 2s. per Ib., about 
four million pounds sterling. The number of ani- 
mals at last accounts was 358, and the lambing 
time was close at hand, after which the shearing, 
the second in the colony, was to take place, and 


was anticipated to be encouraging in the aa 


degree. ‘I'he animals possess fleeces such as Peru 
has never seen, and the fat obtained from each 
animal exceeds any ever seen in South America, 
showing in the most convincing manner, both the 
perfect acclimatisation of the Alpaca in South 
America and the complete success of the cross 
breeding which has been conducted. 
shdfdpenidnce 

The Chinese have from time immeworial practis- 
ed the boring of artesian wells, and according to 
missionaries, there are several of them in the pro- 
vince of Ou-Tong-Kiao of the depth of 1093 yards. 
Some of these wells, however, instead of water, give 
inflammable gas. 


It is a sign of sincerity when a man’s profession 
is joined with meekness, and he dares not boast of 
himself, or censure others; when the glory of God 
is preferred above all. Such a man is not a hypo- 
crite. 
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For “The Friend.” | manifested to him, from his childhood to that very] and faculties were much impaired, it was evident 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES _ |hour. He earnestly exhorted those present to the| she still retained that good part, which had been 

Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members| faithful occupancy of ihe various gifts committed|her early choice. Several Friends of Kingwood 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. \to them, especially such as were called to the mi-| Meeting coming to visit us a few months before 

sn em nistry. He said he had loved the Lord from his| her departure, after a time of silent waiting she 


youth; that he had been concerned to be faithful) appeared both in testimony and supplication, in g 
in the exercise of the small gift committed to him, | solid, sensible manner, which plainly demonstrated 
and he now experienced comfort from this faithful-| that the Lord still favoured her with his liyi 
ness, feeling the sensible ownings of the Master’s| presence, giving ability to her, who had no stre 
loving presence. This enabled him to bear with|of her own. She was a loving, faithful wife, an 
patience his sufferings of body, feeling the assur-|exemplary mother, and a true helpmate, in thi 
‘ance of immortal rest. He said that, in the begin-| pertaining to our everlasting well-being, patient in 
ning of his illness, his great poverty of spirit, made/ affliction of body and mind, and departed quiet] 
him ready to conclude that the Lord had forsaken} without any apparent illness, the 19th of the Fift 
him, but that now God had answered him to the joy| month, 1771, in the eighty-fifth year of her age; 
J ’ of his heart, and caused him to: magnify his good-|a minister upwards of fifty years.” 
Monthly Meeting gave forth the following brief|ness, He could now see the wisdom of that proving} The Monthly Mecting at Kingwood, expressi 
testimony to his memory : ir dispensation, which tended to wean him more|unity with her husband’s testimony, say that her. 

“He was, when in health, a diligent attender of| thoroughly from all temporal enjoyments, and to| ministry, although not large in word, “ was edifyin 
our meetings both for worship and discipline, care-| animate to look for his joys and consolation above.| to those whose hearts were prepared of the Lord.” 
ful in keeping to the hour appointed to meet, and|He exhorted all to humility, telling them the time|‘ Though, through age and infirmity of body, she 
weightily attended to the importance of the services. | was drawing near wherein his body must go down| was incapable of attending meetings, for some years 
He was long a useful member of our meetings for|jnto the grave,—a place where there was no exalta-|before she died, yet as she retained her love to 
business, and an elder who ruled well among us,/tion. He added, “I have this testimony to bear| Truth and Friends to the last, we doubt not she has 
being favoured with a sound judgment, and emi-|for the Lord, that as I have been engaged to love| made a happy change, and is now enjoying the 
nent abilities as a map, with a meck and quiet|/him, and walk humbly before him, seeking to him] reward of the righteous in the mansions of ever. 
spirit as a christian. His endeavours to promote|for strength, with no dependence upon my own| lasting rest.” 
good order and peace in religious society, and in| wisdom, I have found him to strengthen me; and 
neighbourhoods, we believe, were attended with! now in this pinching time, he is near me, to com- 
happy consequences. Our esteem for him is not|fort me with the joys of his presence.” Although 
easily measured by words, but we give this short|/he was so weak in body as to be scarcely able to 
testimony in love to his memory, desiring it may speak so as to be distinctly heard, yet he was 
be attended with improvement to us who survive. | strong and lively in the inner man, and in great 
He died of a lingering disorder, but was preserved | sweetness of spirit, he departed this life, Fifth mo. 
in resignation of spirit. Not long before his con- 9th, 1771. 
clusion, perceiving it approach, he said, with a 
seeming satisfaction, ‘1 believe I am going now! 
The Divine mercy is great !”’ 

His death took place, Third mo. 26th, 1771, he 
being in the forty-ninth year of his age. 


John Smith was born in or near Burlington, 
New Jersey, about the year 1722. He was a re- 
ligious character from his youth up, and was 
brought into services in the church in early life. 
He was long an elder, and was very useful in that 
station. He was married to Hannah Lloyd, in 
, to whose memory, when she died, he 
gave forth a loving testimony. They resided for 
some time in Philadelphia ; but before his death, 
he returned to Burlington. His friends of that last 

























































































Female Employment.— About six years ago, 
— Ricardo, M. P., the then chairman of the Electrie 
and International Telegraph Company, heard of a 
young girl, the daughter of one of the railway sta- 
tion-masters, who had for three years carried on, 
day by day, the whole of the electric telegraph 
business for her father, and that, too, with great in- 
telligence and correctness. The idea of traini 
and employing women as clerks for the Telegraph 
Company then suggested itself; it was proposed to 
the committee, and the proposition was warmly 
seconded by General Wylde, who has proved 
most untiring friend to the cause. Opposition was 
at first shown; but the experiment was permitted 
to proceed, and —Craig, the present intelligend 
matron, was-appointed to instruct, in her own room, 
eight pupils on two instruments. With what tact, 
perseverance, and success — Craig and her pupils 
worked, may be gathered from the fact that at 


MARY SIMCOCK. 

Mary Wallon, a daughter of that worthy minis- 
ter of the gospel of Christ, Nicholas Walln, and 
Jane his wife, was born in Middletown, Bucks 
county, in the year 1686 or 1687. Her parents, 
soon after her birth, removed into the limits of 
Philadelphia Meeting, and there she was brought 
up. Being tenderly visited in early life by the 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. Under the restrain-| Spirit of the Lord Jesus, and giving up thereto, 
ing care of his religious parents, and through sub-|the pious precepts and example of her parents were 
mission to the enlightening, directing influences of|blessed to her, and she was enabled to manifest 
the Holy Spirit, he was led in early life into a|/by conduct ‘and conversation that her soul was 
godly self-denying life. As he grew in years, he/enamoured with the beauty of holiness, and the} Founder’s Court alone upwards of ninety young 
witnessed the necessary baptisms, qualifying him|blessed consistency of the Truth. Early in the| women are now in active employment, the whole 
for usefulness in the church, and after a time it| year 1706, when about nineteen years of age, she|of the actual working of the instruments having 
pleased the Lord Jesus to confer upon him a gift) was married to John Simcock, the son of that emi-| fallen into their hands. The committee are now 
of gospel ministry. He was not large in expres-|nent minister of that name, who resided near Ches-| perfectly satisfied that the girls are not only more 
sion ; but being faithful, his labours were seasona-|ter. ‘The newly married couple resided near Ab-| teachable, more attentive, and quicker-eyed than 
ble and serviceable. In the year 1766, he removed |ington for many years, where Mary received a gift| the men clerks formerly employed, but have also 
to York county, and settled there, by which he be-|in the ministry which she exercised to the comfort| pronounced them to be more trustworthy, more 
came a member of Warrington Monthly Meeting.|of Friends. After passing many years of use-jeasily managed, and, we may add, satisfied with 
His time of residence there was short, yet his mi-|fulness in that neighbourhood, both in the church| lower wages. 
nistry sweetened by gospel love, and enforced by|and in the world, they, about the year 1740, re-} The result of the experiment has been so satis- 
his exemplary conduct, was very acceptable, yea,| moved to Kingwood, New Jersey. factory, that about thirty more women are now 
comforting and instructive to Friends. Her husband, after her death, gave forth this|employed at the branch offices, namely, eight at 

The illness which released him after a long pe-|brief memorial concerning her. “ She was a daugh-| Charing Cross, two at Fleet Street, two at Knights- 
riod of suffering from the probations of time, was|ter of Nicholas and Jane Walln, of the Northern| bridge, ete.; and doubtless they will soon fill posts 
a pulmonary one. At its commencement, to some| Liberties of the city of Philadelphia, bonest}in all the branch offices of England. 
of his intimate friends he spoke of the great poverty | Friends, to whom she was obedient in her youth.| The instrumental clerks earn from eight to eigh- 
of spirit, which was his portion. Under this feel-| As she grew in years, she was concerned to be ajteen shillings per week, and the superintending 
ing of spiritual weakness, he was engaged earnestly |sensible witness of the operation of Troth in her| clerks from twenty to thirty shillings. Now, if we 
to seek for patience to bear the proving dispensa-|own heart, and keeping carefully under this con-| place one pound per week against nothing, these 
tion allotted him. As he abode uncomplainingly|cern, she was many times sweetly comforted in| wages are good. Six weeks is considered the aver- 
in this condition of sorrow and leanness, the Lord, | spirit, which favour she prized above the enjoyment! age time for learning the fluctuations of the needle, 
the alone Comforter of his sgn, children, saw|of any earthly treasure, She was likewise en-| after which period payment for service commences, 

meet to change the dispensation, and to grant him| gaged in concern for the good of her fellow-crea-|nor is any fee required for instructions. If at the 
light, liberty, and peace, A while before his close, |tures, and after some reasonings in her own mind,|end of two months the pupil cannot conquer the 
in a religious opportunity with some Friends in his|sbe pte up to declare in a public manner what| movement of the hands, she is dismissed as incom- 
chamber, he was greatly favoured with the over-|the Lord had done for her soul. After which she|petent to master the art. The young girls now 
shadowing sense of the Lord’s merciful regard. In|frequently appeared in public, while she was of| working at Lothbury are chiefly the denghters of 
this state he was drawn forth to speak of the ten-|ability to attend meetings. Her testimony was|small tradesmen; but several are the children of 
der dealings and sustaining grace of the Lord|well received, and when her natural strength|Government clerks—Somerset House or Treasury 


JOHN THOMAS. 
John Thomas was born iu the year 1716, in 
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THE FRIEND. 
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men—while three or four are the daughters of THE ANSWER. 
Clergymen. Hark! how the sacred thunder rends the skies, 
Other companies, the Magnetic, and the London |‘ Repent and be baptised,” Christ's herald cries! 
District Telegraph companies (the offices of which aie, be baptised,” consenting Heaven replies. 
q ° an’s heart reveres the solemn sound ;— 
are 10 Threadneedle Street), are following the steps| 4 nq deeply humbled treads the sacred ground ; 
of the International, and have already engaged a| Owns the injunction’s undisputed claim, 
number of hands, who are now being instructed ; | Its awful import and its glorious aim! 
but the honour and the credit of the movement an eee tees hate atie am . 
is due to the Electric and International Company. We think the gospel’s hallowed page inspires 
The success which has followed this practical and | superior efforts, nor one type requires ; 
liberal attempt to afford employment for women, | Since no lavation can effectual prove, 
may induce others who have it in their power, ma- |The innate stain of nature to remove. — 
erally to asst this praiseworthy object.” No moo ros can heaenly ga ert 
The employ ment of women as clerks in tele- Hence we, as vain and useless disallow 
graph offices being an accomplished fact, there| The faithless surety, and unbinding vow, 
seems no just cause why they should not become} As empty shadows, which men may observe, 
clerks elsewhere. As, in too many instances, we Yet from the substance in their conduct swerve ; 
take offence at names rather than things, should a superstitions rites thely time divide, 
. . ; ey cease to follow their internal guide ; 
ladies have a distaste for the appellation of clerks, Enslaved by canons, and the various rules 
Tet those thus officiating be called assistants, if they | Of councils, synods, éolleges and schools, 
like that term better. In positions where intel-|Thus might mankind, (for priests an ample field,) 
ligence is wanted rather than strength, numberless je ieee eal een 
meee might be opened up, sothat women could These holy ‘athers kneel to wash our feet, 
in become workers as they once were, before ’Tis thus that holiness to form gives place, 
the absurd and pernicious ideas about “gentility” | And solemn triflings “ frustrate christian grace.” 
took possession of their minds, to the exclusion of|!n Jordan's pool well pleased the Almighty saw, 
common sense. In the progress of civilization, 
every day opens up new departments of employ- 
ment for educated men, and the world of labour 
is surely wide enough to admit women Jikewise to 
some of these oecupatious.— Leisure Hour. 






































































But his apostles through the world he sent, 
With a baptising power beyond the element, 
This power does all true ministry attend ; 
‘Twas promised, and will never have an end; 
This mighty power his herald did proclaim, 

“ He shall baptise you with an holy flame,” + 
Yet water was in use an ancient rite, 

Of old the common way to proselyte ; 

But no dependence placed thereon you ’I! see, 
And Paul and Peter in this point agree.{ 

The real christians with illumined thought, 
View truth unbiassed as its xuthor taught, 

No typic observations are revered, 

Since their immortal antitype appeared, 

Foz preached this doctrine to a seeking age, 

It shines in Barclay’s unrefuted page, 

Simple their schemes, no mean self-love they knew, 
But freely preached without a sordid view ; 
With hearts devoted, gospel truths displayed, 
And scorned to make divinity a trade ; 

No juggling arts e’er used, no low disguise 
O’er obvious texts, and sense to tyrannise, 
Discerning truth by its own native light, 

And by its guidance practised what was right, 
This state attained, external rites no more 
Demand observance as in days of yore— 

Tis grace alone, we by experience find, 
Imparts instruction to the attentive mind ; 
Convicts of error, and restrains from sin ; 

For what these are it manifests within 

Each wayward passion by its aid subdued, 
The soul’s enthroned in native rectitude ; 
Cleansed of its stains, and sprinkled from above, 
With pure descendings of atoning love, 

A baptism this, essential you will find, 

Or, “ Christ in figure only saves mankind.” 
’Tis this alone my suppliant spirit craves, 
Since but one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism saves. 


His Son beloved submitting to the law.* 
+o —_ 


For “The Friend.” 
The Baptism of Water and that of the Spirit 
Discussed. 

Although the following poetical correspondence 
has already appeared in “The Friend,” in one of 
the early volumes, yet it is not doubted that it would 
be interesting to many of its present readers, espe- 
cially of the younger class—if admitted again to 
its columns. It is stated in elucidation of the mat- 
ter, that the parties are said to have felt a mutual 
attachment to each other, and that the only ob- 
stacle to a union was a conscientious objection, on 
each side, on account of religious sentiments, One 
of the parties was a clergyman of the church of 
England, and the other was a member of our So- 
ciety, well known afterwards, not only among her 
fellow members, but in the literary circles of the 
day, as Mary Knowles. 


CLERGYMAN. 


Hark! how the sacred thunder rends the skies! 
“Repent aud be baptised,” Christ’s herald cries; 
“Repent and be baptised,” consenting Heaven replies. 
And can Lavinia unaffected hear 
This awful message echoing in her ear? 
Will my Lavinia unaffected prove 
Rebel to God, and faithless unto love? 
Say, shall a parent's absolute command 
The mighty voice of God himself withstand ? 
Shall heavenly calls to earthly ties give place, 
And filial fondness frustrate christian grace? 
Shall human wit Omniscience engage, 
Shall Barclay endless war with Jesus wage? 
Must each apostle waive his claim to meri:. 
That Fox may shine first martyr of the spirit? 
Must common sense be banished from the soul, 
Ere gospel salve can make the sinner whole? 
Must each adept in Calvary’s great school 
Be not in meekness but in fact a fool? 
Must Paul at Corinth be a babbler too, 
And Peter when a Baptist be a Jew? 
Must Philip’s process be superfluous thought, 
Because he washed the eunuch he had taught? 
Must feudal rites be metaphored away, 
And actual homage construed disobey ? 

uch juggling arts may change each part of speech, 
Make waver spirit, and baptise, to teach ; 
Bat if such jargon Jesus represents, 
The light, indeed, is only lent to saints, 
Then in the letter, double death we find; 
And Christ in figure oaly saved mankind. 





trefoil, Spanish trefoil, or vetches. 





* Matt. iii, 14. + Matt. ili, 2. 
t1 Cor. i. 17. 1 Pet. iii. 21, 





Value of Hay, as Compared with other Milk- 
Producing Substances.—Several French and Ger- 
man chemists estimate the relative value of several 
kinds of food for milch cows, according to tle fol- 
lowing table :—That 100 pounds of good hay are 
worth 200 pounds of potatoes ; 460 pounds of beet- 
root with the leaves ; 350 pounds of Siberian cab- 
bage ; 250 pounds of beet-root without the leaves ; 
250 pounds of carrots; 80 pounds of clover, Span- 
ish trefoil, or vetches; 50 pounds of oil-cake, or 
colza ; 250 pounds of pea-straw and vetches; 300 
pounds of barley or oat-straw; 400 pounds of rye 
or wheat-straw ; 25 pounds of peas, beans, or vetch- 
seed ; 50 pounds of oats; and 500 pounds of green 
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Some Unexpected House Plants,—I do not mean 
that stand of green and flourishing geraniums and 
roses, which has just been stationed in your south 
window, the pet of your anxious thoughts, which 
you hope to be able to keep though the winter, 
though, if you do, it will be the first time. I ask 
you to look at some humble, unnoticed plants, 
which are found in and about every house, the world 
over. Do you know that plants grow and spread 
by thousands, all over the sides of your house and 
stone steps, and from garret to cellar, continually 
multiply, and die out again. Well, there is a sly 
insinuating family, that goes creepingin all by- 
places, and lives where you never dreamed flowers 
would live. One of these plants is found in old 
warm garrets, and dark, damp closets and corners. 
It takes root in old books and papers, and in clothes 
that have been long laid away. Here it spreads 
in green, brown, and dirty patches, which your 
mother calls meddew. And that is the right name, 
though I doubt if she told you it was a blossoming 
vegetable, as truly as your hyacinths, Another of 
this family, so wide-spread, is always at home ia 
the pantries and buttery, is in the cellar, or even 
in your desk at school. Instead of growing in the 
ground as a plant should, it takes root in bread 
aud cake—is particulary fond of cheese. In a 
single night, the thousand little plants will grow, and 
spread like a soft blue cloud throughout a loaf, and 
in the morning the cook declares the “ bread’s 
mouldy.” ‘The little plant is mould. But how 
did it get into my desk, and grow upon that piece 
of apple? The air is full of its invisible seeds, 
floating everywhere; but they will come into life, 
and decay iu a few minutes. Yet that tiny mould 
is a vegetable, with roots, stem, and blossom. On 
the south side of the street, in the city, on the 
north side of every building, bricks and stones tura 
green. Most likely, you thought it was on/y turn- 
ing green, and never asked the reason. The micro- 
scope shows it to be a minute plant, whose name 
is lichen, and it bas a near relative in the woods, 
growing upon the old bark, on stones and fence 
rails, ‘This last is larger, and prettier to the naked 
eye. In the field, these small vegetables are the 
dread of farmers. For if it is wet, rot, mildew, smut, 
rust, and blight, all species of fungus, (that is the 
family name,) rua riot over the fields, planting 
themselves upon the grain, destroying its life. Have 
you never picked anear of corn that was all swollen, 
avd spotted blue and black. That’ was blight 
Farmers call it a disease, but.it is a vegetable. 
It is certain, however, if the sun shines, and the 
grain is strong and healthy, that these plants will 
not grow uponit, One name is given to all these— 


and vinegar, and, more curious still, some on living 
animals. In Italy, the silk worm’is destroyed by 
thousands, by a fungus growing all over its body. 
Every child has picked off the window in some old, 
close garret, flies that lay dead, glued to the glass, 
and covered with athin blue film. The fly became 
sick in the confined air, and then the seeds of the 
fungus sprouted upon it, and killed it. Even nen 
are sometimes attacked by these plants, 1 grant 
you this is not a very pleasant family, creeping into 
life in the damp and dark, fixing on the sickly or 
decaying substance, and wantling it with death, and 
often flourishing in poisoned soil. Nordo I expect 
you will give a place to mildew among your plants 
ia the window, but let us allow them a right in the 
great vegetable kingdom, and acknowledge their 
kindred to our roses.— Arthur's Home Monthly. 





Good men have the fewest fears. He has but 
one who fears to do wrong. He has a thousand 
who has overcome that one. 


the Fungi. Some of them grow in ink, in milk, © 
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For “The Friend.” 


The Rule of the Church. 


The great Agent by which the soul is to experi- 
ence the washing of regeneration, and be renewed 
into the divine image which was lost by transgres- 
sion, is the grace of God which has appeared unto 
all men, teaching us that denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously 
and godly in this present world, looking for that 
blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the 

at God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ. None 
can look with faith and comfort for this blessed 
hope and appearance, unless they are in measure 
restored to the divine image, aud made members of 
his living charch, which is built upon Christ the foun- 
dation, against which the gates of hell cannot pre- 
vail. As itis only by this grace that we can be deli- 
vered from all evil, and be grafted into Christ, we 
must abide under his government and refining 
power, to be qualified to take part in the duties 
of his church, and to act as judges in its decisions. 
The natural understanding and will of man, with 


all his literary knowledge even of the doctrines of|from. 


Truth, or any party combination whatever, cannot 
constitute him a living member of the body of Christ, 
and consequently cannot make him a judge and 
counsellor in it. He only who gives gifts unto men, 
can appoint for the work and service which he as- 
signs to each member, and give ability to occupy 
the gift for his honour, the true welfare of the 
church, and the growth of the member who is eall- 
ed and anointed for the work of the Lord. All 
decisions affecting our testimonies, which have not 
the divine authority of the adorable Head, will 
avail nothing for the welfare of the body, but must 
tend to scatter and alienate from Him. Had our 


religious Society kept under the guidance of the 


Holy Spirit, our doctrines and testimonies would 
not have been departed from, and changes made 
in the discipline as has been done in some pluces, 
What desolation and distress have followed! Many 
have thrown off all appearance and the language 
of Friends, and the faithful standard-bearers are 


THE FRIEND. 


for the charge was great. 
fess thy error. 

“So he asked what we must be tried by ; it was 
answered, By the rule of the church. He acqui- 
esced with that, and so did I. Then I asked him 
what that rule was; but he seemed to evade, and 
would not answer; but one that sat by said it was 
the Scriptures. He said, no; then [ asked him 
again, what he said the rule was; to which he made 
no answer. ls itthe pope? said 1; ‘ No,’ said he. 
Is it the church? said [; he answered, no; and 
so did I too; for the church was to be ruled by 
the rule, therefore could not be the rule. But said 
I, What dost thou say is the true church’s rule? 
But he seemed loath to answer; but being urged, 
he said tradition was the rule. ‘ Tradition,’ said 
I, but what was the rule before there was tradi- 
tion? for there must needs be the elders, before 
there was the tradition of the elders. And said I, 
the rule is a firm, stable, standing rule, from the 
beginning of the world to the end, that alters not 
or changes, which cannot be added to, nor taken 
All this he seemed to have but little or no- 
thing to say against. 

“The company desired me to tell them what I 
believed this rule was. And in answer to their re- 
quest, I told them; It was the Holy Ghost, the 
Spirit of Truth, which was in the beginning, and 
was God, and is God, and changes not; and since 
our Lord Jesus Christ suffered death for us, and 
rose again, this Spirit is poured forth upon all flesh : 
see Acts 2. This is that which guided Enoch, so 
that he obtained testimony that he pleased God. 
This hath been the guide, rule and leader of all 
the patriarchs, prophets, and holy men of God, 
who spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
or Spirit of Truth, which leads and guides the true 
church into all truth, and all true worship is in it. 
And as many as are led and guided by the Spirit 
of God, they are the sons and daughters of God. 
This was and is the true church’s rule; and if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his; so this that is the guide of the church, must 


Prove it, said I, or con- 


mourning over the desolations which the wisdom of|be the rule; he that works by a rule is guided b 


the world, and the unsanctified will of man have 
introduced among us. 

We have the following conversation, which took 
place between John Gratton and his fellow-prison- 
ers, on the rule which governs the church of Christ, 
and has been owned from the rise of our Society, 
by the spiritual, faithful members to this day. 

“While I remained in prison, 1 had some dis- 
course with the papists who were in prison with 
me about several things. The first time the popish 
priest began with me thus; the jailer being ill, I 
went down to see him, and when the priest heard 
I was with the jailer, he came also with about eight 
debtors, who were civil men, being well brought 
up, and they came to see the jailer; and being pretty 
cheerful with the old man, the popish priest broke 
out and said, ‘ Well may I be cheerful, who suffer 
for the Truth, when I see how cheerfully sowe men 
suffer for error.’ 

“There were none but he and another papist, 
and I, who suffered for our profession of religion, 
so that I saw he struck at me, and told him there 
were none at that time who suffered for their reli- 
gion, but him and another of his own mind and me, 
therefore said I, it must needs be me thou meanest, 
that suffers for error; either prove thy charge or 
own thy fault, for I am not willing to sit down with 
it; telling him, that if he could make it appear 


it and ruled by it. This is that which baptized 
men into the church or body of Christ; of which 
the children of God are born, and are nourished 
by, so that it gives them life, and inspires them, 
and gives them understanding, manifesting to 
every man that which is for his profit and welfare, 
and is freely given. The apostles were ministers 
or servants of it; this brings men into the adop- 
tion, and enables them to call God Father, and to 
say truly, that Jesus is the Lord. It directs men 
to obey, and enables them to do the will of God; 
this is grace and a free gift to all, and if they will, 
they may come and drivk abundantly of it, for it 
is a fountain of living water. Since men have 
turned from it, and run after blind guides, they 
oppose it and one another, and are confounded. 
Having lost the rule, the true guide, they ery, Lo! 
here, and lo! there, and are out of love and chari- 
ty one with another, and one is for one head and 
ruler, and another for another head ; so every head 
would rule, and there being many heads and horns, 
even to admiration, they are pushing at one an- 
other, and in Babylon is found all the blood of 
the saints and martyrs of Jesus; but the true 
church is full of love and good will to all mankind : 
with much more to that purpose. Upon this dis- 
course the company believed that the Spirit of 
Truth was the rule and guide; whereupon the 


and way, which is not the Divine will, instead of 
cherishing the love of God in their own hearts and 
seeking the salvation of all men. A great change 
has been made within a few years. We did not 
think fifty years ago of calling in question the 
christian faith of the Society as laid down by Fox, 
Barclay and Penn, but since different attem 
have been made to modify it, unsettlement hag 
spread therefrom, which has broken up the loye 
and harmony that bound us together and made us 
one people; and to restore which, is out of the 
power of man by any contrivance of his own. The 
Spirit and power of Christ, which gathered ug 
from the lo! heres and lo! theres, only is able 
to bring us together again; and this must be 
yielded to in denying self, taking up the cross and 
following Him in humility, so as to be made new 
creatures and prepared to receive the inscription 
of “ Holiness unto the Lord,” as sanctified vessels 
fit for the Master’s use. This is an individual 
work. Let every one look to his own standing, that 
he may be favoured to see his condition, as he 
values the peace of the Church and his own peace 
and acceptance in the day of account. 


From the Leisure Hour. 
Jelly. 

Many of us can perhaps remember the time 
when extreme notions prevailed relative to the life- 
supporting power of jelly. No sooner was an in- 
valid discharged from the doctgr’s hands, than the 
nurse began to piy the patient with her jellies, 
Calves’ feet had a sort of historical reputation as 
being the stock jelly-maker. Nextin esteem came 
isinglass, perhaps, in one of its many varieties, 
Hartshorn shavings, were used upon certain oc- 
casions, under the false impression that jelly from 
this source was endowed with special properties, 
In the history of medical delusions, the doctrine of 
signatures, as it is called, holds a conspicuous 
place. A tenet of this doctrine was, that articles 
of medicine presented an external aspect, or char- 
acter, of their medicinal virtues. Inasmuch as 
hartshorn shavings yielded, on distillation, the yo- 
latile fluid even now popularly termed hartshorn, 
but chemically ammonia, therefore it was imagined 
that the jelly from hartshorn shavings would be 
stronger and more restorative than other jelly. 

All true jelly has for its foundation the chemical 


'principal of gelatine; and, the doctrine of signa- 


tures notwithstanding, it little matters from what 
source the gelatine is obtained. The modern con- 
fectioner obtains jelly from a great variety of 
sources ; all innocent enough, though some of them 
would, if known or remembered, do a little vio- 
lence to one’s prejudices. Parchment shavings, 
boiled down, make very excellent jelly; but a 
person eating such would do well to forget the ori- 
gin and manufacture of parchment. White kid 
glove leather can be transmuted into jelly; and I 
am told that jelly is actually obtained by London 
confectioners from this source. Well, kid-skin is 
not repulsive to think about; but one may as well 
forget that many of the smaller sized ladies’ kid 
gloves (so called) are manufactured from rat- 
skins! Ivory turnings and ivory dust are a source 
of jelly, both convenient and delicate, notwith- 
standing a certain violence dove to one’s sentiments 
on learning that a delicate jelly, trembling under 
the spoon, was made from the dust and cuttings of 
a small tooth-comb! A very large proportion 

all bones is gelatine. It is hardened in bone by 


that I suffered for an error, I would take him for|popish priest desired that he and I might be at 

my friend, for I was not willing either to live or die| peace, and would have no more discourse.” 

in error if I knew it. Is not our religious Society becoming divided} cally speaking, of carbonate and phosphate of lime. 
‘Then he would have heard no more of it, but|under different heads which are at enmity, and are|If a bone be soaked for a considerable time in or- 

I was not willing to pass it by and let him go so;!pushing at one another to promote their own will|dinary vinegar, or still better, in weak spirit of 


mixture with a white powder, ‘technically called 
“bone earth,” the latter being a mixture chemi 
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salt, all the bone earth is dissolved, and all the/fact, that a minute difference of composition is at-|ledgment of the “Southern Confederacy,” and the 
gelatine remains behind, ready to be transformed |tempted to be drawn by some, between isinglass|cotton it can supply. Many remonstrances are 
into jelly by solution in water. Much of the ge-|and gelatine. Whether that question be founded|said to have been sent in, some from towns, and 
jatine sold as a substitute for isinglass is actually|on fact is even doubtful; at any rate, if not the|others from various religious denominations, urging 
obtained in this way, though, in some respects, it}same, they are so closely similar that I may well|the ministry to pause before plunging the country 
js inferior to gelatine otherwise obtained ; the fact|be pardoned for treating of them as identical.|into war, and pleading for the observanve of the 
being, that long contact with acids is injurious to| Well, returning to Iceland moss and Irish moss,|duty obligatory on christians, to abstain from vio- 
jt. In many kitchens a peculiar sort of boiler,|though used as substitutes for gelatine, as starting |lence and do all in their power to promote peace. 
termed a digester, may be found. It is a vessel|points for the preparation of jelly-like articles of| At a meeting recently held in “Surrey Chapel,” 
firmly closed, and which remains firmly closed|food, they contain not a particle of gelatine.| London, the well-known Newman Hall addressed an 
until the steam, generated by boiling, acquires suf-|They are both rich in holding certain varieties of| audience of nearly three thousand working men, and 
ficient force to press up a valve. Water boils in|starch; hence their seeming power of gelatiniza-|we take from the published report of his discourse, 
an open vessel at 212° of Fahrenheit’s thermome- | tion. the following extracts expressive of sound sense, 
ter; but, if the steam be restrained by pressure,| What now, about the so-called jelly of fruits—|and inculcating the right kind of feeling. 
the boiling point of water is elevated, aud also its|currant jelly, for example? Is there avy gelatine| ‘Some people seem to imagine that Britannia 
solvent power. For this reason a bone placed in|there? By no means. Gelatine is exclusively|has a right to rule the waves—that the ocean is 
adigester with water, and the water sufficiently |fouod in the animal kingdom. The soft, tremulous,|her freehold—that she may do what she pleases 
heated, the gelatine of the bone dissolves out. |jelly-like mass obtained from fruits which also cam |there—and that other nations must not be allowed 
Prolonged boiling, however, damages the quality|be obtained from many vegetables—carrots and|to act in a manner which is quite justifiable in 
of gelatine—indeed alters its chemical composition | parspips, for example—results from the half solu-|ourselves. Need I say that such a sentiment is 
to some extent; wherefore it happens that jelly thus|tion of organic principles known as pectine and|most unjust and monstrous. (Hear.) If this 
extracted by the aid of a digester, is none of the| pectic acid. The close resemblance borne by them} were carried out We should always be at war with 
best. to gelatine is expressed by their name; pectis|every commercial nation of the world. No, there 
I have adverted to the medical superstition of| being the Greek word for jelly. are certainly laws and customs to regulate affairs 
signatures, as an explanation of the partiality once| Perhaps the most confirmed jelly-eaters of pre-|on the sea, By these we must abide as much 
shown for jelly of hartshorn shavings. ‘There are|sent times are the Chinese. Most persons have|as others; and therefore the first thing to be 
other superstitions relative to gelatine, the origin| heard of, or read about the celebrated bird's-nest|done is to discover what is the law—whether it 
of which is less manifest. Almost from time im-|soup. ‘The latter is merely a flavoured solution of|has been broken, and what can be done to secure 
memorial there has been a notion afloat, that some | gelatine ; and, according to the experience of those|its observance in future. Let us then regard this 
articular virtue resides in the jelly of snails.| who have tasted it, is none the better for its curi-| question as one needing calmness of judgment, not 
requently, even at the present time, in remote|ous origin: isinglass, or any other form of gela-| violence and passion. Let the case be deliberately 
country places, the-gelatinous matter of snails is|tine would have answered just as well. Nor are|argued. If America meant not defiance, but law, 
prepared in various fashions, as a supposed restora-|the Chinese content with the outlandish source of|let us first ascertain what the law is—not demand- 
tive; but, up to the end of the last century at least,| gelatine provided by bird’s-nests; hundreds of|ing our interpretation as the true one, not admit- 
snail jelly was accepted as a regular article of|junks traverse the Indian Ocean for the purpose of| ting theirs, but referring the dispute to an impar- 
medical dietetics. In most old cookery books, di-|collecting disgusting marine creatures, known as/tial referee. (Cheers, and a voice—“ That’s good.’’) 
rections are given for making snail food; and won-/|the “sea slug,” sometimes also called the beche de| But it may be urged in apology for violent mea- 
derful examples are cited of the benefits derived |mer, and the sea-cucumber. Their epicurian tastes|sures—“ Must we not at once vindicate the honour 
from it. The curious thing is that, setting out/also prompt them at great cost to obtain deers’|of our flag.” What! is our flag of so recent in- 
with a belief in some particular efficacy in the ge-|tendons, all the way from Central Tartary. ‘Ten-|vention, with so poor a history, enriched with so 
latine, or flesh, in a manner to speak, of snails,|dons are little else than pure gelatine; but gela-|few memories of glory, that it will be dishonoured 
vague notions of their essential spirit crept in; and |tine might be obtained by our almond-eyed breth-|by a short and diguified delay? Dishonoured by not 
imaginary essences of snails were prepared by|ren from many more accessible sources. at once fluttering defiance against the freemen of 
distillation. I say “imaginary,” because every) On the whole, it may be said of gelatine that it|the north; but would it not be more dishonoured 
modern chemist is aware that a liquid scarcely|has lost much of its ancient repute. It cannot}by floating side by side with the flag of slave 
differing from water results when a watery solution | support life, or even satisfy the cravings of hunger, |drivers—(repeated cheers)—slave breeders, slave 
of gelatine is distilled, whether that gelatine be| when eaten alone for periods together. To gorge|traders? 1f there must be one or other dishonour, 
from snails or other sources. a hungry person recovering from serious illness|oh spare us this latter! Never, never let the me- 
Jelly, though still prized as a valuable article of| with jellies, isa mistake. Flesh formers are what|teor flag of England be hoisted on the side of 
food, has had to-abate many pretensions since|his hungry stomach craves for; but gelatine can. |tyrapny and oppression. (Great cheering.) But, 
Majendie proved that dogs could not live on gela-|not produce flesh. Nevertheless, without gelatine, |supposing arbitration fails, and we cannot agree 
tine alone. There was atime when nurses and|few, if any, sorts of animal food would be tolera-|on this question, must we then fight? 
even doctors, thought that jelly alone was the most}ble. ‘To make good soup without gelatine isin a} “1 have been astonished at the opinion widely 
strengthening of foods. Other opinions prevail/manner impossible. The almost universal distri-|circulated, that we must have either redress or 
now. Indeed, Liebig has advanced the opivion|bution of gelatine throughout the animal kingdom |retaliation. 1s there not a third alternative— 
that gelatine is endowed with no nutritive proper-|shows that, however, incompetent to support life|forgiveness? (Hear, hear.) If for the future the 
ties whatever, and that unlike sugar and starch, it| alone, the Creator must have invested it with im-|law can be made plain, and obedience to it 
cannot even mipister to the development of animal] portant uses. Not less agreeable to the taste than|secured, may we not pass over the affront to 
heat. In advancing this opinion, it may be that|important to the stomach is a well made jelly; and|ourselves? Is every dispute between nations if 
Liebig has gone to an unsafe extreme; at the|if the partaker of it can overcome his prejudices|not amicably arranged, to lead to war? Is nothing 
same time there can be no doubt that gelatine is| little will it matter whether the jelly be got from|to be overlooked? What is the law of Christ? 
not the generous life-supporter it was once imag-|isinglass, calves feet, or rat-skin kid gloves. * Forbearing one another, and forgiving one an- 
ined. other, if any man have a quarrel against any, even 
Writing of starch, I am here led to notice that as God forgave you, so also do ye.’ We feel it our 
it sometimes usurps the place of gelatine, being duty to act on this law in our individual capacity ; 
used for the preparation of jelly-like forms of food, is it less our duty as citizens, and as nations? Alas, 
to look at, but differing from true jellies, neverthe- Christian nations seem to think that they may do 
less. If starch in any of its varieties be boiled for as communities what would be wicked as individu- 
& time in water, a viscid tremulous mass results, als, (Hear, hear.) But there are not two rules 
very nearly allied to true jelly in appearance, of conduct. If I am to forbear and forgive as 
and often substituted for it. Every housewife regards you, my family must do so towards your 
knows that two varieties of lichen, sold respectively family, my town towards your town, my na- 
under the names of Iceland moss, and Carrageen tion towards your nation. What has our religion 
or Irish moss, are frequently used as substitutes done for us as a country, if we are to appeal as 
for gelatinc—isinglass, for example. Not to be hastily and as angrily to the sword to settle a quar- 
called over the coals by some too critical chemist, rel as if we never heard a Sabbath bell, and never 
had seen a bible, and never listened to the gospel 
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In our last number we referred to the sad spec- 
tacle of angry and hostile feeling towards this 
country indulged in by a large part of the British 
people, as depicted by the newspapers published 
there; but-later advices indicate an under cur- 
rent, which is beginning to manifest itself in op- 
position to the warlike and menacing tone and 
measures, urged upon the government by those 
who appear mainly desirous to secure the acknow- 
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of peace? (Cheers.) Oh, that God, in whose 
hand are the hearts of all, would dispose the people 
and the rulers of both countries to peaceable coun- 
sels. (Cheers. ) 
“T beseech you, make earnest prayer to Him. 
I observe with pleasure that a great meeting is 
convened in Exeter Hall for prayer next Tuesday, 
the day before our government dispatch will reach 
Washington. Let us pray that it may be received 
in a conciliatory spirit. But not only so. Let us 
pray that we may be conciliatory, that we may be 
patient, and forbearing, and gentle, even if their 
reply be otherwise, remembering the command, 
forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, 
if any man have a quarrel against any. I fear I 
have detained you too long, but the importance of 
the subject, I trust, will be a sufficient apology. 
(Cheers, and ‘go on.’) Once more, workingmen, I 
.beseech you to do what you can to allay the un- 
reasonable, unchristian war spirit that now prevails. 
I consider in this case that war would be most 
wicked. I am not one of those who advocate 
peace at any price, but I do earnestly plead for 
peace now, and I ask you all to help. Let each 
do what he can to roll back the tide of angry 
passion. Qh, by all the untold horrors of angry 
war—by the tenfold terribleness of a war between 
brothers—by the sufferings of a negro race, who 
look on with alarm lest you should join their op- 
pressors to rivet their chains—by the aspirations of 
the long down trodden people of Hungary and 
Italy, whose enemies will exult if the great cham- 
pions of freedom contend with each other instead of 
making common cause against tyraany—by the 
interests of the world, which wiil look on aghast 
to see its civilizers and evangelists engaged in mortal 
combat instead of prosecuting, in holy rivalry, en- 
terprises of bevevolence—by the principles of 
Christianity—by the example of Jesus—by the 
law of God—I beseech you cast in your influence 
on the side of peace, and loudly exclaim, ‘ we will 
have po war with America.’ (Loud and re- 
peated applause.”’) 


ducted, twenty-six per cent. negligent and slovenly, and 
twenty-four per cent, in a positively dangerous state. 


The food is reported to be of good quality and ia abun- | 


dance. The chief complaint is the want of fresh vege- 
tables. In twenty-three regiments, the men did not 
often or readily get intoxicating drink, while in one 
hundred and seventy-seven it appeared that the soldiers 
were supplied with liquor to a greater or less extent by 
sutlers or otherwise. Jutoxication, however, was found 
to be common in only six regiments. The average con- 
stant number of sick per one thousand men is sixty-three 
in the army of the Potomac, one hundred and sixty-two 
in the Western Virginia army, and in the valley of the 
Mississippi one hundred and sixteen. According to the 
message of Gov. Curtin, Pennsylvania has 93,577 sol- 
diers in actual service, and 16,038 preparing to enter 
the field—a total of 109,615. 

Hostilities.—A rebel camp, in Boone county, Missouri, 
was attacked and broken up on the 28th ult., by a de- 
taehment of Federal troops. The rebels lost about one 
hundred and fifty men; the Federal troops, nine killed, 
and thirty-four wounded. Another rebel camp, near 
Romney, Va., was dispersed by a detachment of Federal 
troops, who captured a number of prisoners and two 
pieces of cannon, with the wagons and tents of the re- 
bels. The rebel army, in Eastern Kentucky, under the 
command of General Marshall, being threatened by the 
near approach of a division of the Federal forces, dis- 
banded and fled in all directions, after having hastily 
collected and burned their wagons, tents, camp equi- 
page, and supplies. Several partial engagements in 
which the Federal forces were the assailants, have re- 
cently occurred, including an attack upon a rebel fort in 
South Carolina, near Port Royal Ferry. The fortifica- 
tion was destroyed, and the rebels driven off. 

The Blockade of the Potomac.—The rebel batteries 
along the river shores do not prevent the passage of ves- 
sels in many instances. On the 12th inst., the United 
States steamship Pensacola heavily laden with cannon 
and warlike munitions, passed down the river with en- 
tire safety. Twenty-two shots were fired at her, none 
of which struck. 

The National Finances.—The Commissioners of the 
Banks of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, in con- 
vention at Washington, for the purpose of aiding and 
advising the Treasury Department, bave invited the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, the Committee of Finance of the 
Senate, and the Committee of Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, to meet with them in consul- 
tation. At one of their meetings the Bank Commission- 
ers submitted the following propositions: 1. That in 


|lieu of the proposed issue of one hundred and fifty mil- 


We trust that these views will, excepting that of |lions of demand notes, and making them a legal tender, 


not advocating “ peace at any price,” more generally 
prevail, and the peaceful relations between the two 
countries not be permanently disturbed. 


POTATO ROT. 

We have had left with us a card, stating that 
H. Wuitatt, No. 241 N. Fourth street, Philadel- 
phia, is prepared to instruct farmers how to grow 
good crops of potatoes, and to remove the cause of 
blight or rot, on condition that he shall receive half 
the increase over the ordinary yield: no increase 
no pay. As many of our subscribers are farmers, 
who would be glad to have their potato crops as 
remunerative as formerly, we give them this in- 
formation, though we know nothing of the charac- 
ter and value of the alleged discovery. Letters 
addressed to him enclosing a three cent stamp, will 
be answered. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Strates.—Congress.—The Senate, by a unani- 
mous vote, has expelled Senators Polk and Johnson, of 
Missouri, who have identified themselves with the cause 
of the rebels. Senator Sumner, of Mass., delivered an 
eloquent speech on the Trent affair, defending the policy 
of the administration. The rebellion and the war for its 
suppression is, of course, the most prominent subject 
before both Houses. Many of the members appear to 
be dissatisfied with the comparative inaction of the 
army, and urge a more vigorous prosecution of bostili- 
ties, with an advance upon the entire line of operations. 

The Army.—The Sanitary Commission has made its 
report after visiting every camp, from St. Louis to the 
Potomac. According to this report, about two-thirds 
of the volunteers were native Americans. “Of the camps 
inspected, one half were in good order and well con- 


the government shall issue fifty millions of demand notes, 
convertible into seven per cent. stock, redeemable in ten 
years, and one hundred and fifty millions of small notes, 
bearing six per cent. interest, and payable in two years. 
2. That the Sub-treasury law shall be repealed, and the 
banks shall be used as depositaries of all the public mo- 
ney, except that received from customs. 2. That Con- 
gress shall pass a joint resolution, declaring that it will 
pass a revenue bill providing for the raising of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions per annum by taxation, 
&c., in addition to the receipts from customs. 4. That 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall be authorized to ne- 
gotiate further loans, without restriction as to the terms 
or rate of interest, and also to obtain temporary loans 
by hypothecating stock in anticipation of sales. 

Cabinet Changes.—lt was stated, and generally be- 
lieved, in Washington, on the 13th inst., that Simon 
Cameron, Secretary of War, had resigned his seat in the 
Cabinet, and will go to Russia as minister, in Cassius 
M. Clay’s place. It was further stated that Edward M. 
Stanton, of Pennsylvania, has been appointed Secretary 
of War. Stanton filled the post of Attorney-General, 
near the close of Buchanan’s administration. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 262. 

Brooklyn.—The number of deaths in Brooklyn, dur- 
ing last year, was 5933, viz: 2120 adults and 3813 chil- 
dren. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 370. The export of 
specie for the week amounted to $1,035,028; during 
the same time the banks increased their specie about 
one and a half millions. Exchange on London, 112}. 
Gold, 2} a 2} premium. 

The Southern Indians.—The Cherokees and other half 
civilized tribes residing in the Indian territory, are 
divided into two parties, one of which adheres to the 
Union, and the other takes sides with the rebels. It is 
stated that two battles have recently taken place between 
the loyal and rebel Indians, in both of which the latter 
were defeated. 

Southern Items.—At a recent auction sale in Savannah, 
1038 sacks of coffee were sold at 66 cts. a 66} cts. per 


pound; 20 pieces of army and navy cloth, at $10 § 
| $12.50 per yard; 20carboysof sulphuric acid at $1.00 per 
pound, and other imported articles at similar high rates, 

The Charleston (S. C.) Courier makes light of the 
obstruction to the channel, caused by the sunken stone 
fleet. It says that ou the occurrence of the first heay 
north-east storm, the force of the wind, the heaving of 
the sea, and the action of the quicksands, will, judging 
from previous experience, quickly break up and remove 
all the vessels. 

The Richmond papers urge a more bold and vigorous 
policy in conducting the war; they seem to be as much 
annoyed by the inaction of the Southern army, as some 
of the Northern papers are with that of the Union army, 

The steamer Ella Warley recently succeeded in ra 
ning into Charleston harbour, notwithstanding the block. 
ade and the sunken vessels. She had on board an old 
and experienced pilot, who was familiar with ey 
creek, inlet and sound on the coast. Her cargo consist. 
ed of rifled cannon, gunpowder, drugs and other articles 
such as were greatly needed. 

The Grain Markets.—The following were the quota- 
tions on the 13thinst. New York—Red Western wheat, 
$1.41 a $1.43; white Michigan, $1.43 a $1.47; oats, 
41 cts. a 43 cts.; mixed corn, 64 cts. a 66 cts.; yellow, 
65 cts. a 67 cts. Philadelphia—Red wheat, $1.36 a $1.37; 
white, $1.44 a $1.50; oats, 38 cts. a 39 cts.; yellow 
corn, 584 cts.; clover seed, $4.25. 

American Locomotives—The London Engineer says 
that while wages and iron are much higher in America 
than in England, locomotives of the same weight and 
dimensions in the United States, range at from 20 to 25 
per cent. lower prices. 

Foreign.—European dates to Twelfth mo. 29th. De- 
putations from several religious denominations in Eng- 
land have had interviews with Earl Russell on the sub- 
ject of the threatened war with the United States. The 
British Board of Trade returns show a decline ‘in the 
exports for the previous eleven months, of about 74 per 
cent. The falling off is almost entirely in cotton goods, 
The Liverpool market for breadstuffs dull, at a small 
decline in prices. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Asa Raley, O., $2, vol. 34; from Abra- 
ham Cowgill, agt., Io., $1, to 27, vol. 35, and for Nathan 
Satterthwaite, $5, to 27, vol. 34, for Jos. Hall, $2, vol. 35, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street ; Horatio ©. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford; Elliston P. Morris, Germantown, and No. 
805 Market street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Benjamin J. Crew, 
James Thorp, and Elliston P. Morris. 

Physician and Superiniendent.—-Joshua H. Worthing- 
ton, M. D. 
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Dixp, Tenth month llth, 1861, Mary Ann CapBuryY, 
jdaughter of Joel and Caroline W. Cadbury; a member 
lof the Northern District Monthly Meeting. This dear 
young Friend was peculiarly led in ber mission of kind- 
ness to visit the sick and solitary, brightening many lonely 
hours by her cheerful spirit and thoughtful attentions. 
During the last few months of her life, she was denied 
the privilege of much social intercourse with ber friends; 
a harassing cough and increasing debility making rest 
and quiet essential to her comfort; but throughout this 
interval of retirement, there was a fervent exercise main- 
tained to seek after a preparation for the final change 
which she felt was approaching. It was instructive to 
witness the patience and resignation with which she 
accepted the privations of sickness and the serenity with 
which she awaited the gradations of her disease, express- 
ing a desire to be permitted to find acceptance with her 
Saviour, who, she could feelingly acknowledge, ‘“ was 
very merciful.” Most touching was it to receive her little 
messengers of affection, and kind farewells to her friends, 
whilst the peacefulness of her spirit seewed an evidence 
that the strength she so earnestly sought was mercifully 
granted her. May we not humbly trust that, through un- 
merited mercy, she has entered one of those mansions 
which our holy Redeemer declared he went before to 
prepare for his disciples. 

, at the residence of his son, Henry Laureuce, in 
Millville, New Jersey, on the 30th of Twelfth mo., 1861, 
Henry H. Laurence, in the seventy-first year of his age. 
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